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Below hamble insert 

^a»« KummetJ 
After haver read Ha- 
ber. 
" heifer cross out 
KleeJ 
Cross out kabljau Ka- 

BLIAUf 

Below lammas insert 

/am/ LampeJ 
Below lock insert 
loft LaubeJ 
Cross out mad MadeX 
After mare add Mahr 
" market read Mar- 
ket. 
' ' marrow cross out 
Harke| 



Below rare insert 

rash RaschJ 
After red cross out ret- 

tenJ 
Below rich insert 

rid rettknJ 
Read Saturday 
Below sleet insert 

slick sch lei- 
chen:!: 
After sound add SundJ 
" stud add stutzen 
Place tewel above 

thane 
Change thank\.othanks% 
After think read Dun- 
kel not dun- 
ken} 



Read Monday jBelow vinegar insert , 

Place mule below mul-\ vineyard Win- 



berry. 
After oats read Haber. 
Below paw insert 

pawn Pfand} 
Below peep insert 

peewit Kibitz. 



gert} 

. Cross out waybread% 

Below zvether insert 

weybread WegJ 
After worse wirr read 

WIRSCH. 

Read youngling 
Page 41. Cross out flyte Flusz} 
" 63. After swumfsl add Sumpf} 
" 206. Above hafre insert hcerfHAKKE^ 

Mr. O. F. Emerson reminds me that Mod. 
Lang. Notes v, col. 411, should read: "The 
form geoglere . . . juglere of the old edition." 
At the same place (col. 412) cancel "Below 
sceppan insert sci schinden," and after spyt- 
tan read speutzen for spentzen. 
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A CLASSICAL REMINISCENCE IN j 
SHAKESPEARE. 

To the following passage in Shakespeare's ! 
" Henry V," Act iii, sc. 5, 1. soff., ! 

" Rush on his host as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon," 

Steevens has this note: "fuppiter hibemas ' 
cana nive conspuit Alpes, Furius Bibaculus 
ap. Horatium." 

Although priority in the discovery of this i 
parallelism thus rightly belongs to this early ; 
editor, I feel warranted in calling attention to , 
the subject again, for three reasons. First, I 
Steevens quotes the passage in Horace in- j 
correctly; secondly, he refers to it quite inci- '< 



dentally, showing thereby that he failed to 
perceive the import of his reference for the 
elucidation of a unique construction in the 
English text ; lastly, modern editors, so far as 
known to me, seem entirely to ignore Stee- 
vens's observation, evidently regarding re- 
semblance of the two passages as a purely 
accidental coincidence, unworthy of comment. 
I am, however, persuaded that this parallelism 
reveals on the part of Shakespeare a veri- 
table reminiscence. 

The simile under notice, though omitted in 
Oxberry's stage edition of " Henry V " (Lon- 
don, 1823), is by no means a merely ornate 
appendage ; on the contrary, it is introduced 
with admirable fitness for the obvious purpose 
of heightening the ethos of the passage. Per- 
sonifying the Alps and representing them in 
the act of spitting and voiding their rheum 
upon the valley, is, of course, but a figurative 1 
mode of expressing the contempt and fury 
with which the French are to rush upon their 
English foe. But while the meaning is thus 
clear, the image itself is singularly inelegant 
and grotesque. Dr. Samuel Johnson, there- 
fore, very justly remarked that "the poet has 
here defeated himself by passing too soon 
from one image to another. To bid the 
French rush upon the English as the torrents 
from melted snow-streams from the Alps, was 
at once vehement and proper, but its force is 
destroyed by the grossness of the thought in 
the next line." We may add that this gross- 
ness is enhanced by the tautological continu- 
ation of the vulgar metaphor in "void his 
rheum upon." 

The most remarkable point, however, to be 
noticed in our passage, is the unique use of 
"Alps" in the singular number. The same 
proper name occurs in three other places in 
Shakespeare: "Richard II," Act i, 1, 64, 
"Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps"; 
"Antony and Cleopatra," Act i, 4, 66, "On 
the Alps it is reported," etc.; and "King 
John," Act i, 1, 202, "And talking of the Alps 
and Apennines." The two former examples 

1 Both expressions are appropriately used in a literal sense 
in Shylock's speech ("M. of V."Acti, scene 3, 11. 104, 109, 
118), for as Quintilian (x, 1, 9) well puts it : " nam et humili- 
bus interim et vulgaribus (sc. verbis) est opus et quae nitidiore 
in parte videntur sordida, ubi res fioscit, proprie dicuntur." 
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permit of no strict inference as to the gram- 
matical number ; in the last quotation, how- 
ever, "Alps " is manifestly in the same number 
as the plural "Apennines," according to the 
well known principle of symmetry, in colloca- 
tions of this kind ; and if so, the peculiar anai, 
eiprifievov in our passage becomes still more 
remarkable, for the poet might equally well 
have said " void their rheum upon." 

Now the coarseness of the metaphor, the 
tautology, and above all the surprising con- 
struction, are all admirably accounted for, if we 
admit that Shakespeare had in mind this line 
from Horace, ' Sat.' ii, 5, 41 : " Furius hiber- 
nas cana nive conspuit Alpis." The external 
resemblance between the two passages, es- 
pecially as the metaphor is not of a kind that 
would readily occur to two poets independent- 
ly, is indeed so striking that one would be 
reluctant to regard it as a mere coincidence 
rather than as an actual reminiscence, even if 
there were no internal evidence in favor of the 
latter view. Happily, such evidence is not 
wanting. For it is safe to assume that Shake- 
speare, if he read the lines, had no suspicion 
of Furius being a proper name.' No English 
commentary could have given him the infor- 
mation that it is so, as none existed when 
" Henry V " was written (1599) ; the only trans- 
lation 3 of the ' Satires ' possibly accessible to 

2 We are indebted solely to the scholiasts for the informa- 
tion that Horace was here ridiculing the bombastic diction 
of Furius Bibaculus, in whose turgid epic on the "Gallic 
War" the line fuppiter hibernal cana nive conspuit Alpis 
occurred, the satirist cleverly parodying the verse by making 
Furius himself perform the duty which the poet had assigned 
to Juppiter. The same line is also quoted, but without the 
author's name, by Quintilian viii, 6, 17, as an instance of 
far-fetched metaphor. 

3 "Horace, his Art of Poetrie, epistles, satyrs, F.nglished 
and to the Earle of Ormonde by T. Drant, addressed," Lon- 
don, 1566. In the following specimen, kindly copied for the 
writer by Mr. Garnett of the British Museum, readers of 
Horace will with some difficulty recognise the original 
('Sat.' ii, 5, 37-41). 

" Plucke up your hearte, leave all to me, try what a friend 

can doo 
In heate or colde, I am your own to rhyde or else to go. 
Assay the consequence thereof, serve one or other wyll 
Name thee, an heartie, friendly man, a nian of wythe 

and skill. 
Thy hunger shall be great excesse, thy wante much 

wealthe at ease, 
The Tunye and the whale wyll be, scarce presents thee 

to please ! " 



him reveals no trace of the proper name, and 
the context of the Latin contains no hint of the 
matter. Shakespeare found himself accord- 
ingly obliged to join Furius as an adjective 
with Alpis, which thus became the only avail- 
able subject for the singular verb conspuitA 
This theory, then, explains not only how the 
poet, against his own better knowledge and 
contrary to all usage, came to use 'Alps ' in 
the singular, but it also accounts for the tauto- 
logical continuation of the metaphor, since 
" void his rheum upon " was easily suggested 
by the word Furius, the moment this was 
regarded as an adjective. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



Researches into the Nature of Vowel-Sound. 
By Lloyd, R.J. Thesis presented to the Uni- 
versity Of London for the degree of Doctor 
of Literature. 1890. 

This thesis represents a thoroughgoing, scien- 
tific attempt to find a basis for the classification 
of vowels that shall be grounded in the essen- 
tial nature of vowel-sound. The system of 
Bell, which has been largely followed by 
leading phonetists, attempts a classification 
through an elaborate description of the various 
articulations (as "mid-back-wide-round, "etc.), 
but this, valuable as it is as a supplement and 
guide, fails of offering a logical classification, 
and goes, at the best, but little beyond a de- 
scriptive enumeration, for it assumes to classi- 
fy according to certain manifestations, rather 
than according to the essential nature of the 
sounds. The identification of different vowels 
with the categories of Bell, has been found 
too, in practice, to leave an uncomfortably 
wide ground for the play of individual caprice 
and subjective impression, which even the 
excellent system of measurements devised by 
Mr. Grandgent does not avail to eliminate. 

An essential characteristic of vowel-sounds 
Professor Trautmann ('Die Sprachlaute,' 

4 To say that the Latin adjective is furiosus and not furi- 
us, or that the plural Alpis is feminine, in no way militates 
against the above argumentation, for the English word furi- 
ous easily stifled any suspicion as to its proper Latin equiva- 
lent, while Alpis in the singular would be masculine, like 
Apenninus sc. mons. 
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